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Ghe South African Outlook 


Human things must be known to be loved : divine 

things must be loved to be known. Pascal. 
* * * * 
Light on the international Horizon. 

The darkness which has long pervaded the international 
horizon has been appreciably lightened during recent 
weeks with the lessening of the familiar downright intran- 
sigence on the other side of the so-called Iron Curtain. 
Suspicion is, not unnaturally, still in evidence, but hope is 
rising on the ground of what is being done in Korea and of 
a new spirit in the Assembly of U.N.O. ‘There is much to 
be cleared up yet if the whole situation is to be brought out 
into the sunlight of trust and healthy cooperation, but in 
what is happening today Christian people will find much 
to encourage them to continue steadfast in prayer. 

* * * * 
Will Success be exploited with Wisdom ? 

The election has put the Government back into office 
with an increased majority, mainly, no doubt, because its 
supporters believe that it has the right ideas about the 

| future of Black and White relations. But the actual figures 
are curious, for they reveal that an over-all majority of 
thirty seats has been gained with no more than forty-six 
per cent of the votes cast, and a careful analysis shows that 
the losers had a majority of 125,000 votes. Evidently a 
rigidly uniform delimitation of constituencies, or even 
voting on a basis of proportional representation would have 
turned the tables. 


Now that the lurid language of the hustings is stilled and 
the Government is able to feel that for the next five years 
it is a good deal more secure than it was in the last session, 
is it too much to hope for that it should muster the wisdom 
to face the situation realistically, studying with plain and 
patriotic sense the implications of this awkward fact that a 
majority. of European voters have just reaffirmed their 
determined opposition to its main policy? The indica- 
tions at the moment of writing are that it is hoping that in 
the hour of defeat a sufficient number of its opponents will 
rat. The Prime Minister, at any rate, lost no time, once 
the outcome of the polling was manifest, in trying the 
method of direct appeal addressed to a ‘section’ of the 
United Party. This pressure will, no doubt, be main- 
tained and intensified, but it does not seem likely to produce 
the effect desired, if only because this appeal, with what 
seems to us to be questionable wisdom, goes beyond the 
matter of the Coloured vote and envisages the removal of 
all entrenchments from the Constitution. This is a much 
taller order and would involve putting the security of the 
three Native Representatives of the Cape Province and also 
the equal status of the Afrikaans and English languages at 
the mercy of an ordinary party majority in Parliament. 

The Prime Minister’s situation is not an easy one. There 
is a clear line of cleavage in the country over the main 
objective of his government. It does not seem to be wise 
or democratic statesmanship in such a situation to regard 
a majority of seats as sufficient justification for forcing on 
to the statute book measures to which the majority of the 
people are resolutely opposed. Here is a real dilemma. 

* * * * 
The Way out. . 

We believe that on the main national issue, that of Black 
and White relationships, there is a simple way round at 
this juncture, the way of a national convention. We hope 
that those who are now back in the saddle will not be so 
small as to reject the idea simply because it happened to be 
much publicised by the Leader of the Opposition during 
the election campaign. It is a good idea. It would be a 
credit to any government. We are divided over this great 
national problem ; clearly we need more light and leading. 
No topic arouses more talk throughout the country it is 
true, but most of it is very ill-informed and parrot-like. 
Is it not obvious wisdom in such a situation to convene an 
assembly of persons who have some knowledge, drawn 
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from all sections and quite irrespéctive of politics, and to 
commission them to work at it together? ‘There should 
be no strings whatever to limit them, and all Furopean 
interests which are intimately concerned should be re- 
presented—mines, industry, transport, trade unions, 
municipalities, churches, education, welfare, and certainly 
both the specialist organisations, SABRA and SAIRR. It 
must be a national effort, beyond any sectional or political 
interest or any desire for credit. We are not particularly 
confident that any agreed, cut-and-dried solution would 
come out of it, but at least much would be gained, — confu- 
sion would be resolved, many facts at present in dispute or 
never properly assessed would emerge beyond controversy 
or would fall away, and, generally, the real position would 
come out into view and what is involved in white leader- 
ship would become apparent. 

To have any hope of ever being constituted a first con- 
vention such as this would have to be a white assemblage, 
with the subject of White Leadership as its main reference. 
Yet it must certainly not be thought of as a convention of 
white men settling for all time the future of the non-whites 
and designing to force upon them a certain way of life 
whether they like it or not. Indeed, nothing could be 
more futile. It must rather be a representative and autho- 
ritative study by White South Africa of its greatest and 
most hazily envisaged responsibility, the character and 
direction of its leadership in the sub-continent. When 
that has been better defined and the methods by which 
it is to be exercised have been studied, it will be time to 
discover what the Non-Europeans really think about it. 
Nothing decisive can really be done except in collaboration 
with them. 

It is possible, of course, that we lack the vision, the 
objectiveness, the qualities of mind and spirit needed to 
make such an effort in any real way successful ; but at least 
it is better to find that out on the task than to let it prevent 
us from making the attempt. At any rate, it is clearer than 
ever now that no one political party in South Africa has 
any hope of producing an accepted policy. Yet without 
something of the sort we cannot grow to real nationhood 
or hold up our heads in the world. 

* * * * 
Indian Teachers’ great Effort. 

The needs of the thousands of Indian children in Natal 
for whom there is no accommodation in any school have 
become such a burden on the hearts of the Indian teachers 
in that province that through their Teachers’ Society they 
have decided to do something about the matter. They 
are to be congratulated on showing the highest kind of 
wisdom in the plan which they have adopted. For one 
thing they have aimed high, on a scale commensurate with 
the need, by fixing a total of £300,000 as their objective. 
If they can raise half this amount the Provincial Adminis- 
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tration will add pound for pound. So they propose to go 
to their public for £125,000, but not simply as beggars for 
a good cause, for they have begun by accepting a levy upon 
themselves of up to six per cent on their salaries for a_ 
period of two years in order to lay a foundation for their 
fund. By so doing they arm themselves with the most 
persuasive of all proofs of their sincerity and deep con- 
viction in regard to the children’s need. Most of them are ; 
making their contribution by stop-order and will thus 
ensure their regularity in payment. ‘The target adopted 
for their own share is £25,000 and they have already con- 
tributed (6,250. It seems almost an impertinence to 
commend an effort so admirable. May it mect with entire 
success. 
* * * % 

A remarkable School. 

Twenty-four years ago a United School for Africans was 
established at Kroonstad. It incorporated various deno- 
minational schools carried on in a number of church halls, 
and started with about four hundred pupils and ten teachers. 
Today it can boast an enrolment of over 3,000 with a teach-~ 
ing staff of seventy-five, and consists of High School, 
Technical, Domestic Science, and’Primary Departments, — 
with Mr. R. Cingo as Principal assisted by competent 
sectional hecds. With generous wisdom the Town Coun- 
cil of Kroonstad has erected a High School block at a cost 
of approximately £20,000, comprising twelve classrooms, 
a Principal’s office, a staff room and all the necessary offices. 
The new building was opened recently by the Director of 
Education of the Orange Free State, Mr. A. J. Jacobs, to 
whom it was formally handed over by the Mayor of 
Kroonstad with the encouraging statement that his Coun- 
cil was satisfied that the large amount of money spent 
was well invested in the interests of the Non-Europeans 
and the town. With the higher classes housed in the new 
building the seven classrooms in the old High School build- 
ing will be needed along with other twenty-four rooms by 
the Primary School, and in addition seven church halls and 
the Community Hall will have to be used to accommodate 
all the pupils. Congratulations of the warmest kind are’ 
obviously in order—to the Town Council of Kroonstad, to 
the Education Department of the Orange Free State, to 
Mr. Cingo, and to the large staff which he so ably com- 
mands. 

Adams College. 

The little school planted a hundred years ago by Ameri- 
can missionaries at a spot a few miles inland from Amanzi- 
mtoti on the Natal coast, has become one of the foremost 
Native educational institutions in South Africa, so that the 
celebration of its centenary this year is an event of note. 
The dates set for the official observances in connection 
with it are Saturday and Sunday, the 10th and 11th of 
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October, and two important items in them will be the 
opening of a new Sports Pavilion, given to the College by 
the Gandhi-Tagore Trust, and the laying of the foundation 
stone of a new Teacher Training College. Amongst a 
number of distinguished people who are expected to take 
part are Dr. Edgar Brookes, who was Principal of the 
College from 1934 to 1945, and Dr. John Reuling, for many 


f years head of its Training College and now on the head- 


quarters staff of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in Boston, U.S.A. 

The time for congratulations will arrive later in the year, 
but we are glad to help to make more widely known the 
fact of the coming celebrations. ‘To them the Council of 
Governors of the College is anxious to welcome as many 
as possible of those who have had any connection with it, 
whether as students or teachers, or as friends and well- 
wishers. Adams has had a most interesting history and it 
is hoped to give its second hundred years a good send-off, 
in the expectation that it will continue to make valuable 
contributions to both the spirit and the technique of African 
education in Natal. 

In connection with the centenary the College has an 
appeal out for £50,000, in order, primarily, to build the 
new ‘Training College. This, surely, deserves a very 
generous response. Since 1940 buildings and improve- 
ments to the value of £42,600 have been effected without 
any appeal to the public. 

* * * * 
A brave Man. 

The assailant who made a cowardly attack some time 
ago in Port Elizabeth on the Rev. S. Z. Hlaula was recently 
sentenced to three months’ well-merited imprisonment. 
Many were shocked when they read of the assault, but it is 
perhaps not so well known that ever since this good minister 
courageously and at no small personal risk saved the life of 
a European lad during the rioting in New Brighton last 
year, he has been continually exposed to threats of assault 
and murder. ‘Three separate attempts have been made to 
set his large and beautiful church on fire, and although 
these did not succeed in their object, nevertheless consider- 
able damage was done. It is more men of this quality 
who are greatly needed in such times of unsettlement, 
“nails fastened in a sure place”? on whom a timid com- 
munity can depend and so re-establish its morale. His 
archdeacon has written of him that “ his amazing courage 
and devotion to duty have changed the attitude of his large 
congregation from timidity and fear to courage and in- 
creased loyalty.” 

* * * * 
A Generous Benefaction. 

The Rev. D. A. McDonald, now in retirement in Edin- 
burgh but for many years a missionary of the Church of 
Scotland at Gooldville, North Transvaal, has donated over 
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£800 for the provision of two annual prizes of £20 to be 
given to students who have meritoriously completed the 
course of training for the Ministry of the Bantu Presby- 
terian Church of South Africa. Mr. McDonald’s idea is 
that theological students when they complete their course 
of training and assume the duties of the ministry are some- 
times in need of financial aid, as for several years they have 
not been earning salary and have now obligations to face. 
Thus a money prize for good work in the theological course 
may come to them at an opportune time. ‘The prizes are 
to be known as the ‘“‘ David McDonald Theological Prizes,” 
and the first has been awarded to the Rev. P. Ramalibana 
of the Zoutpansberg, who completed his course at the 
University College of Fort Hare last year. The Trustees 
of the Fund are the Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Bantu Presbyterian Church, the Senior Clerk of the 
Assembly, the Warden of Iona House, Fort Hare Univer- 
sity College, and the Principal of Lovedale. The last 
mentioned is Chairman of the Trustees. We commend 
the idea to possible donors in other Churches. 
* * * * 

Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd. 

Dr. Shepherd sailed for Britain on the Winchester Castle 
which left East London on 24th April. He has been in- 
vited by the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of 
Scotland in Edinburgh to visit Scotland for discussion 
about the South Africa Mission and especially the Institu- 
tions in South Africa. Dr. Shepherd will be a member of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland which 
opens in Edinburgh on 19th May. He expects to arrive 
back in Lovedale on Monday, 17th August. During his 
absence, Mr. J. P. Benyon, Principal Teacher of the High 
School, is acting as Principal of the Institution. As the 
visit is a short one, Mrs. Shepherd remains at ‘‘ Corona,” 
Lovedale. 

* * * * 
Vilakazi Memorial Prize. 

The Vilakazi Memorial Prize for 1952 has been awarded 
to the Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe, Lovedale. The award was 
endowed in 1951 to perpetuate the memory of the late Dr. 
B. W. Vilakazi who was attached to the staff of the Univer- 
sity of the Witwatersrand in the Department of Bantu 
Studies for eleven years. It is made annually to the most 
meritorious contribution of an African to Nguni literature 
and takes the form of a prize of £10, together with a certi- 
ficate issued over the signature of the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University. We offer warm congratulations to Mr. 
Jolobe on this distinguished award. 


Only in a world where suffering is possible, and 
vicarious suffering attainable, can human beings 
measure the heights and depths of love, and reach 
the finer music of life. Herbert Butterfield. 


\ 
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‘‘ Graduation as a Beginning ”’ 


At this year’s Graduation Ceremony at the University College of Fort Hare, the Hon. T. W. L. 
MacDermott, the High Commissioner for Canada, delivered the following address : 


F we look upon education as one of the many kinds of life 
that a human being may lead, we can see why so much 
is written and said about it. One never comes to the end 
of the subject. And a good reason for this is that it takes 
on new forms with every individual. Each of you here to- 
day is part of a separate essay on the ageless, endless topic 
of education. You have by no means completed that 
essay : it is a creation that will stretch as far into the future 
as you yourself will. 

But this is not the moment, perhaps, to spend too much 
time on this semi-mysterious view of education. ‘To-day 
you are properly filled with a sense of accomplishment. No 
doubt not without sweat and tears, you have laid your grasp 
on the prize ot a degree or a diploma, towards which you 
have been struggling during the past three or four years. 
If you are given to retrospection, you may think back to the 
days when your utmost concentration was needed to master 
the letters of the alphabet. Later, some of you may 
remember how difficult it was to grasp that the three in- 
comprehensible letters C A 'T was the title of an equally 
incomprehensible animal with four legs. 

These formidable obstacles overcome, you may remem- 
ber the mixed fears and excitements of school. Here it is 
possible that you wondered occasionally why you were re- 
quired to fill your minds and memories with such a mis- 
cellaneous collection of facts and ideas : but, like most 
youngsters, you accepted it all in the belief that it had some 
significance. And thus you came to the university. There 
a new aspect of your education revealed itself. Hitherto 
for the most part you learned what you were taught: you 
accepted it as reasonable and, in parts, even interesting, 
and obediently you ate the dish of learning set before you. 
But at the university the difference was, or should have 
been, that instead of following a path wholly laid out for 
you, you chose your own path and pursued it as your own. 
You were fortunate enough, of course, to have the good and 
useful company of your professors and instructors as you 
trod that path. But, for the most, part, it was your own 
and you walked it as an adult human being. 

It is perfectly natural to suppose that you have now 
come to the end of your education. ‘This may be true. It 
happens to more than one college graduate. If it is, how- 
ever, I should be on my guard, if I were you. It might be 
a sign that the education that you have chased so persist- 
ently for all these years has after all escaped you. You 
may frame the parchment of a degree on your wall, but the 
education which it is intended to represent still remains to 
be completed. 


I say this because, while a university degree, the stamp 
of higher education, comes at the end of a crucial and uni- 
que period of your lives, it is in reality only the beginning 
of your life as an educated man or woman, not the end. 
You might as well say a chick has ended his development 
the day he steps from his shell. As you know, he has just 
begun his development or “‘ education” as a self-respect- 
ing fowl. So it is with you. In fact, if I were searching 
for a parallel to a freshly graduated B.A., the newly-born 
chick might do very well ! 

The chick is a highly sophisticated creature : clearly he 
has left behind him all the feeble nonsense of hiding inside 
a’shell, comfortably sheltered in a nest and kept warm by 
an affectionate parent. He has grown his own feathers, 
speaks with his own voice—even if it is still rather shrill— 
and stands on his own feet. 

This is not a bad likeness of a new graduate! But for 
both the chicken and the graduate, as far as their “ educa- 
tion”’ is concerned, you would probably agree that the 
test is not the sign of growth only, nor how far he has left 
his youth behind him, but what use he will make of his 
education in the years to come and how much he will add 
to it. Is he equipped to use what he has been given in a 
responsible and self-controlled way ? 

The exhilarating thing about this day in your lives, in 
fact, is that you are turning a new page, not closing a book. 
And, if I may, I should like to consider it for a few minutes 
from that point of view: to see how far, as it were, your 
education is a key to your future. 

In many learned discourses on education that I have 
listened to, I have heard its purposes variously described. 
There are three that occur very frequently, so there must 
be something inthem. I propose to take each of them and 
put before you some brief reflections on each. 

One is that education should make you a good citizen, a 
worthy and useful member of society. One inference 
from this is obvious. It is that education should equip 
you to do a job efficiently. Why else should young men 
slave over trigonometrical tables and Bunsen burners un- 
less they mean to apply or advance such great sciences as 
chemistry or physics? Why spend long days analysing 
soil and plants unless you mean to employ what you learn 
to improve the agriculture of your land or aim to instruct 
others who have not had your opportunity ? Similarly, 
one gives years of one’s life to anatomy or physiology so as 
to be able to practise medicine. 

It is equally essential that your education in these 
“techniques,” as they are called, should implant in you a 
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lasting determination to improve them and not to be 
content with anything but the best and most up to date. 

If you follow this line you will fulfil one part of this first 
educational aim. But#in a community you cannot merely 
be a technician. What you do and how you do it has social 
consequences and this brings me to the second purpose 
commonly attributed to education, namely, to produce 
leadership. That has now reached the dignity of a plati- 
tude, but do not despise it on that account. Platitudes are 
very often truths a little worn out by their efforts to make 
themselves heard. 

Nevertheless there are few words which seem to me to 
be more misunderstood than leadership. When, or if, 
you aspire to be leaders, what do you picture to yourselves ? 
Is it a success story in which you rise from small beginning 
to be a brilliant orator, a commanding figure at the head of 
a great reforming movement, a famous scientist to whom 
the world looks up ? 

If you do, as you know by the law of averages, you—the 
vast majority of you—will be disappointed. Such men 
emerge so rarely that for the time being I shall set them 
aside. ‘l'hey are largely a law unto themselves. Here I 
am concerned with the normal type of college graduate. 
For the great majority of those who pass through college 
this kind of leadership can never be realized. But does 
that mean that because you cannot be a Pasteur, an Aquinas 
or a Philip of Macedon, your education therefore has failed 
you? Notatall. Leadership isa relative thing. Every- 
one here can think of individuals seldom if ever heard of 
outside their own yillage, or shop, or school, who in a very 
real and effective sense exercised leadership. How does 
this come about ? It means that within your limitations 
—and you can assume them to be quite considerable—you 
practise your profession or conduct your business accord- 
ing to standards and with such distinction that your neigh- 
bours remark on it and, by your example, are themselves 
inspired to imitate you. They may clean up their garden 
instead of leaving it to the weeds, simply because they have 
seen that your garden is well kept, or they may read a book 
which otherwise they would have ignored because you 
spoke of it with insight and discrimination, or they may 
alter their way of thinking because you have talked intel- 
ligently to them. 

You may consider this a very unexciting and even humble 
conception of leadership, but it is the commonest type, and 
it lies within the reach of all of us if we are properly edu- 
cated. Moreover, the fact is, I believe, if a society or 
community has within it a sufficient number of people who 
give leadership of this kind it will itself become a great 
society. And it is from a community of little leaders of 
this kind that the rare hero or champion emerges. 

There is another direction in which one may be a leader. 
It too requires education of the mind and spirit, And con- 
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sideration of it leads me on to the third purpose usually 
held out for the inspiration of those who would be educated. 
It is that education should make one think for oneself. 

This is a large order—much larger than the others. It 
means, first, that from your formal education you should 
have acquired the habit of disciplining your mind so that 
you can follow an argument without being distracted or 
taken in by fallacies. The beginnings of this habit can be 
formed in school and college. It is a sort of routine. It 
means, for example, being able to spot the mon s.quiturs 
and undistributed middles that occur so often in what some 
people call argument and in newspaper and _ periodical 
literature. Have you ever asked yourself, for example, 
how often you have been taken in by slick talk or glib 
persuasion ? If you have it is because you are not thinking 
for yourself but letting the other man think for you. 

But this is the least difficult aspect of learning, to think 
for yourself. The much more testing requisite is the 
capacity to discern the truth. This is not merely seeing 
the facts, as they are called. You may remember Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell’s remark to Bernard Shaw: “‘ Silly 
fellow, you are always collecting information under the 
impression that you are gaining knowledge.” If you are 
to think clearly and straight about the world in which you 
and I find ourselves to-day, then you must learn to distin- 
guish between facts and knowledge, between information 
and truth. 

This is a very old obligation on the educated man. In 
olden days—the day of Roger Bacon, or Francis Bacon, or 
the great explorers of Hakluyt’s time, or even of Newton— 
the enemy in the path of their clear thinking was called 
superstition. ‘To-day we claim to have a healthy contempt 
for superstition : we flatter ourselves that we are scientific, 
rational, objective, independent-minded. But supersti- 
tion, if by that we mean misdirected reverence for What is 
told us, has now been replaced by the modern word propa- 
ganda: a word, incidentally, that was almost unknown 
when I went to college, except as the title of a committee of 
cardinals. 

‘To-day it takes all one’s training in logic, all one’s inde- 
pendence of mind, and all one’s judgment to repel the 
storms of propaganda that swirl round one’s head, and to 
get at the truth which alone should satisfy an educated 
mind, Iam not protesting at all propaganda : for example, 
it secms to me reasonable to put on a campaign of propa- 
ganda which by insisting on the dangers to individual and 
seciety of bad hygiene will alarm and stir people up to 
cleanlier habits. But do not confuse that with truth—on 
which leadership and independent thought depend. As 
we all know, there are two kinds of propaganda, the kind 
we agree with and the kind we disagree with. As tar as 
discovering the truth is concerned, I think the first of them 
is the one to guard against most because in our zeal to up- 
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hold propaganda with which we agree we are prone tu re- 
present it as the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. The best propaganda often contains quite a lot of 
truth, but its more dangerous peculiarity perhaps is that it 
is neither the whole truth nor is it nothing but the truth. 


So it is one of the social responsibilities of the educated 
man to recognize propaganda for what it is, and at the same 
time to do what he can to see that the truth also is knowi. 


I think it is well to add to this a word of warning. I 
have spoken of finding and upholding truth as one of the 
duties of an educated man. But we must remember that 
this entails many difficulties. In the first place, it is difh- 
cult to discover the truth: it takes hard work. If it is at 
the bottom of a well, you may be sure the well is deep and 
hard to climb. But you do the hard work and find what 
vou believe to be the truth. So far so good. The next 
thing is perhaps more difficult than the first. It is to re- 
member, even while you believe fervently that you have 
found the truth, that the other man with whom you may 
disagree also has hold of the truth. Do you find this a 
little confusing If so, don’t let that defeat you. But 
think it over and you will find, I think, that it is the case. 
Truth is a many-sided thing and you can’t be in two places 
at once: therefore, while you are gazing at one side, the 
other man may have his eyes fixed on the other : and you 
are both looking at the truth. 


When you begin making claims to be educated or even 
half-educated, you are taking on far more responsibility 
than you may have realized at first. Education should 
teach you to go easy about asserting what you think is true, 
and, at the same time, to be tolerant about what others 
think. In this way you will contribute towards preserving 
reasonableness and common sense—both.of which are use- 
ful for all of us. 


This brings me to the last and deepest level at which the 
responsibilities of an educated man operate : it embraces 
all that I have mentioned and much else besides. I have 
said that true education provides you with “ techniques,” 
with the knowledge, the facts, the skill, the manual dexte- 
rity—all that you require to do a job well—as a teacher, an 
agricultural adviser, a doctor, or whatever it may be. 
Secondly, it implants in you standards and ideals : a desire 
to achieve perfection ; an impatience with shoddy work ; a 
readiness to practise and experiment over and over again 
so that each day you may push on a step or so further to- 
wards something better. You may have heard the story 
of Paderewski, the great pianist. He lived in an upper 
apartment, at a time when he was world-famous as a per- 
former on the piano. Yet his neighbour below listened to 
him strike a single note with a single finger 3000 times. 
Paderewski was educated to that point. Not one person 
in a thousand would be aware of any flaw in his touch, yet 
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he knew that, great as he was, he could be greater. Such 
is the second heritage of real education. 

The third one I spoke of was the leadership that an edu- 
cated man can give, wherever he nfay be, in the smallest 
things, simply by doing his job well and by perpetually 
trying to do it better. 

Next, I spoke of the respect for the truth that education 
inspires. When you take up the defence of what you be- 
lieve to be the truth, you will find that it requires, as I 
suggested, a clear mind and an independent as well as a 
tolerant way of thinking. ‘These are intellectual virtues. 
They are like the pure quality of steel that gives it elasticity 
and temper and hardness. 

But the last thing that I have in mind is a deeper quality, 
for it is a moral quality. Good work, high standards and 
clear truthful thought call for courage. All through the 
ages you can see that the progress of science, of art, of poli- 
tical maturity, cannot proceed without the courage to stand 
by what you believe against unpopularity, censure and 
persecution. You have all read the story of Galileo and 
must often have been stirred by similar battles between the 
educated and the uneducated. 

Sooner or later, you may have an opportunity to test 
yourself in this connection. You must remember that the 
educated mind and individual is in the minority. This 
may be regrettable but it is true. It is also a challenge to 
members of the minority. Consequently, the educated 
man may at any time be faced with a difficult decision. 
Imagine, for a moment, that you are a scientist or an eco- 
nomist. One day, after prolonged study, you suddenly 
stumble upon a new theory—you are sure that, so far as 
existing knowledge goes, it is right. But you realize also 
that it will be very unpopular with your employer, with 
your colleagues, or with your friends. You expound it to 
them, but they are either too lazy or too old-fashioned to 
listen to such a novel idea, and they set to work to kill your 
new idea, 

Or, again, the situation may be much simpler and com- 
moner. Because you happen to be a reader, or a thinker, 
you come to the conclusion that the people in your com- 
munity are being deceived by certain plausible catchwords. 
They not only accept them, but they defend them. What 
will you do? You know that these catchwords are empty 
and misleading. But you also know that if you attack them 
you will lose friends and perhaps run into trouble with 
your own private affairs. 

What will you do? Will you join in the chorus of parrot 
cries—which you know to be false—or will you brave the 
unpopularity of your friends and try to oppose them. I 
am not thinking of crusades or of grand debates on world 
I mean the little world of neighbours and asso- 
ciates in which most of us spend most of our lives. And 
all I am saying is that in order to promote the truth as you 
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see it you must be prepared occasionally to stand up to the 
criticism and dislike of others. ‘This may seem to conflict 
with what I have said about tolerating the views of others 
who differ with you. It need not do so at all. It only 
means that on the one hand you must respect sincerely 
held opinions with which you may disagree, but on the 
other you should not be afraid to stand by what you believe 
simply because it is unpopular. In any case, your choice 
will show how far you have taken from your education 
what it offered to you. 

Your education, both now and in the future, will be for 
the most part much more material, much more concrete 
and practical than I have depicted it to-day. You have 
been, and will go on, I hope, building and building—its 
bricks of facts, its walls and doors of statistics and formulae, 
its chimneys of drill and practice and experiment. But, as 
you know very well, the invisible parts of your education 
are at least as important as the visible. In fact, when you 
meet an educated man you know it, not by his clothes or 
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his hair—or lack of it. You know it by what is not there 
to be seen, and I advise you to keep good care of thit part 
of your education—the part that is not there to be seen, 
but without which all the degrees in the world would be 
quite meaningless. 

You may have read somewhere these lines translated 
from the Chinese by Arthur Waley. There is much wis- 
dom in them: 

We put thirty spokes together and call it a wheel ; 

But it is on the space where there is nothing that the 

utility of the wheel depends. 

We turn clay to make a vessel ; 

But it is on the space where there is nothing that the 

utility of the vessel depends. 

We pierce doors and windows to make a house ; 

And it is on these spaces where there is nothing that the 

utility of the house depends. 

Therefore, just as we take advantage of what is, we 

should recognize the utility of what is not. 


The Technical Assistance Service of the United 
Nations 


"TECHNICAL Assistance on an international scale to the 
under-developed regions of the world is one of the 
most dramatic ideas which has emerged in the post-war 
period. It was set going about eighteen months ago by 
the United Nations and its agencies in collaboration with 
various national governments and is being rendered to 
thirty-one countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Over some of the more political activities of the United 
Nations there is naturally little enthusiasm in South Africa, 
but for the Technical Assistance programme to which that 
body has committed itself there can be nothing but the 
warmest approval. 

A first-hand glimpse of what it actually means in the 
field is provided in an illustrated booklet published by 
Unesco and entitled ‘‘ They can’t afford to wait,’ which 
tells something of what is actually being done at the pre- 
ent time in four countries of South-eastern Asia—Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan, and Thailand. 

Seen in operation, the variety of forms that technical 
assistance assumes is startling. It may be an Indian edu- 
cationist of distinction conducting literacy classes in a 
jungle village in Ceylon, a British trade-school principal 
working with youngsters in a newly-equipped carpentry 
shop amid the rice fields of Thailand, a German scientist 
trekking over rugged mountain country near the Khyber 
Pass in Pakistan on a prospecting expedition, or a Danish 
navigation engineer studying harbour problems in minia- 
ture at an outdoor laboratory high and dry in India’s 


Western Ghat mountains. Let us look a little more closely 


at what is going on. 


CEYLON : DRIVING BACK THE JUNGLE 


The dry zone of Ceylon is a broad tract of unproductive 
land which runs practically across the island some way to 
the north of Colombo. It covers about three fourths of 
Ceylon’s 25,000 square miles, but supports at the most 
only two-fifths of the island’s densz population of over 
seven and a half millions. Long years ago it was the site of 
one of Asia’s most flourishing civilisations. Great dams 
(called ‘tanks’ in Ceylon) had been constructed by a 
succession of intelligent kings of Lanka, as the area was 
called, and the country became the leading rice granary of 
the East. It is recorded of the great Parakrama, who 
reigned over the island in the twelfth century of our era 
and perfected the great system of irrigation, that he 
decreed that ‘‘ not a single drop of water shall flow down to 
the sea unused.” 

But invaders from the North appreciated the strategic 
value of the ‘ tanks’ and with men and elephants op2ned 
great breaches in their walls so that the lifeblood of Lanka 
ran out. ‘The jungle moved in and only a few hardy 
villagers survived in the region. 

Twenty years ago Stephen Senanayake, then Minister 
of Agriculture and later to be Ceylon’s first Prime Minister, 
decided on a plan for reclaiming this wasted area by re- 
conditioning the dams, and the jungle is now being foreed 
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to retreat. Large numbers of new settlers began to move 
in, people of the different races of Ceylon and of varied 
quality. ‘To assist in making the new movement a trium- 
phant success Unesco is organising great schemes of 
fundamental education with a team led by Dr. Spencer 
Hatch, so well known for his great work on much the same 
lines in India, Mexico and Costa Ric:. The objective is 
to provide opportunities for the kind of learning that will 
help the people to be what Dr. Hatch terms “ self-able ”’ 
rather than dependent upon outside aid and skills, and at 
the same time to establish a great training c>ntre where 
people from Ceylon, and other countries, if they so desire, 
may learn by watching the all-round programme in action. 
Dr. Hatch has as his first lieutenant Srinivasa Rao, who has 
behind him a distinguished record as chief executive of the 
giant Adult Education Scheme in the Indian state of 
Mysore. Other members of the team are experts on 
agriculture, farmers’ organisations, carpentry, weaving, 
pottery, brickmaking, cottage industries, and health. All 
aspects of the comprehensive programme are going for- 
ward together, for Dr. Hatch’s doctrine is that “ there is 
no point in starting a programme in health alone, and learn- 
ing at the end of three years that people are too hungry to 
be healthy.” 


INDIA : RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL 


TRAINING 


In India Unesco’s assistance is being applied at two very 
strategic points, the training of highly skilled engineers 
and the improvement of her harbours. 

In 1946 a committee of Indian industrialists and edu- 
cators was entrusted with the task of finding a way by 
which the country could produce the skilled technicians 
and engineers she needed. Immediately after the war 
some five hundred students had been sent overseas to study 
engineering, but they had not been able to secure precisely 
the experience they desired. So the committee planned 
boldly for the creation of training in India along the lines 
of the great Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the 
U.S.A. Four such institutes were required and the first 
was established at Kharagpur, seventy miles from Calcutta. 
It is in the organising of this place so that it may rank with 
its great American prototype and produce the really skilled 
men, as distinct from the work-a-day engineers, that 
Unesco is collaborating. Dr. Lyse, of the Norwegian 
Institute of Technology, is busy planning its civil engineer- 
ing department ; Jerzy Malanowski, a consulting engineer 
and lecturer at London University, is establishing its 
courses in production technology ; and with similar help 
in other departments the tradition is being established that 
only the best is good enough for India and that she can 
produce it at home. 

On the other side of the country, at Poona, vital harbour 
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problems are being studied in miniature at a vast outdoor 
laboratory where engineers have been able to scale down 
water-power and irrigation situations to model size and 
study them in that form. Unesco has sent two key men 
here, a Danish navigation research engineer and a Swiss 
expert on the testing of structures and materials. As a 
result Poona’s engineers are being called in regularly to 
prescribe for sick harbours all round the Indian coast, and 
from their experience a valuable body of new knowledge is 
being built up for the use of the world. Here are some of 
the puzzles dealt with. How to maintain a deep channel 
up to the port of Mangalore at a cost that will not ruin the 
city; how to deal with the nuisance of the high swells 

raised by the cyclones outside Madras harbour in the Bay 
of Bengal, so that ships alongside the wharfs need not put 
out to sea to ride out the heavy weather ; how to reduce the 
silt at Cochin during the monsoon ; how to train the Hoogly 
and overcome the difficulties of a wayward channel which 
sometimes crosses from one side of the river to the other 


because of shifting sand-bars. 


PAKISTAN : A GEOPHYSICAL INVENTORY 

The master problem in Western Pakistan is the arid, 
desert zone which comprises a full third of the country. 
Five inches of rain is a good average year’s fall here, and 
out of this discouraging area the government has set itself a 
target of six million acres to be reclaimed. In contrast 
with this there is the problem of river floods in rich Punjab 
in the north, which cause untold damage. ‘To the aid of 
the people has come an international team of geophysicists 
recruited from Australia, Denmark, Germany and the 
United Kingdom. The necessary data of all kinds are 
being assembled, dealing with the structure of the earth’s 
crust, its mineral content, earthquake activity and its - 
effect on large buildings, what goes on in the atmosphere 
above, and all other meteorological conditions. In all 
these activities the objective of training Indian scientists 
for the task is to the fore so that they may take over with- 
out setbacks when the service of the foreign team is ended. 


THAILAND : A ‘‘ DIRTY HANDS ” SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION 

The Thailand government has set itself to rebuild the 
country’s education system on the basis of the facts of the 
economic life of the people. With a population of over 
seventeen millions on a land area of 198,000 square miles 
the country enjoys one of the highest standards of living in 
Asia, and she is anxious to safeguard it. Rice production 
is being stepped up, with hundreds of thousands of new 
acres to go under paddy when present irrigation schemes 
are completed. ‘Textile factories are being established, 
for the people remember the days of war when clothing 
was so short that often only one member of a family could 
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Bangkok harbour is being dredged to enable steamers of 
10,000 tons to use it. Forty-five new highways are under 
construction and the railway system, heavily damaged by 
wartime aerial bombardment which wiped out twenty- 
eight major bridges, is being extended. In the offing are 
hydro-electric power projects, a vital matter in a land where 
coal is so short that railway locomotives are wood-stoked. 
Thailand has the wisdom to realise that such develop- 
ments, coupled with the responsibilities of democracy, 
demand an alert and skilled citizenry, and that to ensure 
this her children must be equipped with the knowledge 
needed to maintain a decent standard of living. 'To help 
in working out the blueprints for the new system required 
and to get it properly off the mark in strategic centres has 
come a team of one New Zealander, two Canadians, six 
Americans, a Dane, an Indian, andtwo Englishmen. These 
men are not of the familiar type of consultant expert, 


(whom one of their number has defined as the man “‘ who 
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blows in, blows up and blows out ; ”) they are deter- 
mined to be anything but brass hats and red braid. ““ Any 
man who isn’t dirtying his hands is not doing a good job” 
cays their leader. Being on the job, to them, means being 
right in the thick of it, and they are concerning themselves 
at first hand with all phases of life in Thailand—rice grow- 
ing, fruit farming, pig-raising, coastal fishing, small indus- 
tries, jungle life. Out of it all is emerging an unfamiliar 
type of education, but one that will enable the ordinary 
citizen to pull his weight effectively in the new Thailand 
which is on the way. 

So in all these different lands the agents of Unesco are 
accomplfshing notable things for enriching the daily lives 
of millions of under-developed people. But they are also 
doing more than that ; they are helping to bind the world 
together in friendship and understanding, and that, we 
may hope, with a cement that no amount of quarrelling or 
cussedness in the UNO Assembly will be able to dissolve. 


Social Research 
(A talk given to the Association of Non-European Social Workers’ Annual General Meeting, 8th March, 1953.) 


ESEARCH is the collection and assembling of all the 
relevant facts pertaining to a particular phenomenon 
or situation, and the subsequent analysis and correlation of 
these facts in order to arrive at the formulation of scientific 
principles and scientific laws. Research can be carried out 
in any field of study, whether it is the field of human rela- 
tions or physical science or the sphere of business and in 
industry. 

Social research, like any other form of research is essen- 
tially a process for the collection of facts—in this case, the 
collection of facts relating to the functioning of human 
society, to the conditions and consequences of human rela- 
tionships and interactions as found in different cultural 
groups in different parts of the world. And like other 
types of research, sociological research is ultimately design- 
ed to lead (a) to the formulation of generalized and verifi- 
able statements, within measurable degrees of accuracy, 

‘and (d) to the planning and taking of whatever action 
suggests itself in light of the tacts disclosed by the research 
project. One of the earliest examples of the modern form 
of social research is found in the work of the French Socio- 
logist, Frederick Le Play, who in the middle of the 19th 
century methodically studied thousands of working class 
family budgets partly as a basis for sociological generaliza- 
tion about the family and society, and also as a starting 
point for practical proposals tor social betterment. 

The collection of facts related to one facet or another of 
human society can be undertaken in a variety of different 
ways, among which the following are perhaps the most 
commonly used and consequently the best-known; (a) 


observation ; (6) documentary research, 1.e. the collection 
and analysis of all documentary material relating to a 
particular subject without, however, any direct contact with 
the human units which are described by this material ; (c) 
the direct questioning of the particular human population 
or populations in which the research worker is interested. 
In each of these three broad categories of social research 
there have been developed various techniques designed to 
elicit the maximum information relating to the subject 
under consideration and to secure the most correct and 
accurate interpretation of the phenomena being studied. 

One of the most famous of the early fore-runners of the 
third type of research mentioned above was Charles Booth, 
whose work was closely followed by that of Seebohm 
Rowntree, in his famous works in York, and Professor — 
Arthur Bowley. In his survey of the “ Life and Labour 
in London ” in the latter decades of the 19th century, 
Booth was concerned primarily with such questions as : 
‘Who are the people of England? How do they really 
live ? What do they really want ? Do they want what is 
good? And, if so, how is it to be given them?” And in 
securing answers to these questions, Booth’s principal con- 
tribution to the field of social research was not so much the 
discovery of particular facts, but the elaboration of an ade- 
quate technique for expressing qualitative concepts and 
arguments about society in precise numerical terms. The 
other equally important result of Booth’s work will be dis- 
cussed a little later on. 

With this very brief and necessarily inadequate outline 
of a few of the more general and basic concepts of research 
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in general, and of social research in particular, 1 want to 
turn to another and very important aspect of the subject, 
viz. to the question: ‘‘Is there any purpose in social 
research ; is there any positive value in carrying out one or 
other form of social research ; does the carrying out of 
social research add to the sum total of human knowledge 
concerning any particular social phenomena or contribute 
to the improvement of any of the numerous pathologies in 
human society as we know it?’ Or does the carrying out 
of social research merely represent a pitiful waste of human 
and financial resources which could well be diverted to 
other more pressing and urgent needs in our society today ? 

As social workers whose duties bring you imto daily 
contact with all the heartbreaking—and frequently insoluble 
—problems of modern life, I am sure that this is a question 
which you must all at one time or another have posed to 
yourselves. I am sure that at one time or another, when 
hearing of a particular research project being carried out in 
Alexandra Township or Orlando or Pimville, you have all 
shrugged your shoulders and thought to yourselves ; “ of 
what use is it to carry out a complicated, tedious and expen- 
sive survey on housing or education or cost-of-living, etc. ? 
We know already that the housing problem for Africans 
has assumed frightening proportions ; that our schools are 
overcrowded and cannot admit more than a small percent- 
age of children of school-going age, that the existing schools 
are under-staffed and poorly equipped, and that the cost- 
of-living has risen so steeply that our families are unable 
to make ends meet however frugally we try to live. Why 
then do we need research to tell us all this ; what changes 
will ensue in our manner and standard of living as a result 
of a few cranks telling us facts we already know ? ” 

As a social research worker by training and inclination, I 
nevertheless have considerable sympathy for the sceptics 
in this and any other audience who feel this way about social 
research. At the same time, however, I feel that such 
arguments possess a limited validity only, and that any 
validity they do possess is due almost entirely to the struc- 
ture and nature of the society in which we live. 

My sympathy for the sceptics lies in the fact that, like 
them, I can quote instances of many surveys which have 
been carried out in this country which have ended with the 
formulation of many very worthy recommendations which, 
if put into effect, would undoubtedly have made living 
considerably pleasanter and easier for large sections of the 
population. But, as we all know, these recommendations 
have never seen the light of day and conditions have not 
altered one iota as a result of their having been put forward. 

On the other hand, I can cite instances (admittedly not 
very many) where the carrying out of social research has 
resulted in a form of social planning far more effective than 
that which would have been followed without the know- 
ledge derived from social surveys. The Government, 
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through the National Building Institute, has embarked on 
a series of housing surveys throughout the country design- 
ed to establish the size of houses needed by urban African 
families together with the rentals they can reasonably be 
expected to pay in relation to the number of persons in the 
household. Admittedly these surveys will not materially 
alter the rate at which houses are erected for African occu- 
pation, but they will result in these houses which are erect- 
ed, bearing some relation to the needs of the population to 
be housed in them. 

Again, several surveys conducted in various factories in 
different parts of the country in connection with the effect 
of fatigue, seating accommodation, ventilation, etc. on the 
efficiency of the workers, have resulted in the improvement 
of working conditions in these factories to an appreciable 
extent. True, the employers responsible for the effecting 
of these improvements were, in the main, probably not 
inspired by altruistic motives towards their workers, but 
were much more concerned with the raising of efficiency 
and consequently the increasing of production. Never- 
theless, the end result, which is all we need be concerned 
about at this stage, was an improvement of working con- 
ditions ; improvements, the value of which would have 
been seriously limited had they not been based on the 
findings of research both in the psychological and sociolo- 
gical field. 

The most striking examples of action following the find- 
ings of social research emanate, however, from England 
and other overseas countries. Looking again at the results 
of Booth’s work, we find that the overwhelming mass of 
data collected by Booth about the living and other condi- 
tions of the most poverty-stricken sections of London’s 
population, supported with the evidence adduced by 
Rowntree and Bowley as a result of their investigation of 
conditions in other parts of England, led directly, in the 
first decade of the 20th century, to the introduction of old 
age pensions, labour exchanges, unemployment and health 
insurance, free school meals, and minimum wages in 
sweated industries. 

Again, social research has provided (and this is perhaps 
its most important contribution) ‘‘ valuable material for 
public agitation and propaganda ’’—material which is all 
the more powerful because it consists of facts and figures 
presented by an impartial group of experts trained to pro- 
duce such facts. ‘That this function of the products of 
research has not been sufficiently exploited is hardly the 
fault of the research workers concerned in producing the 
facts, and no blame can or should be laid at their door on 
this score. It is the function of trained sociologists and 
research workers to ascertain the facts of particular social 
situations impartially and honestly—but it is not their func- 
tion or duty, as sociologists, to take any political or other 
action for which these facts may lay the foundation. Now, 


‘the findings of the social research workers as 
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I am not suggesting that it is your job either, as Social 
Workers, to take any such action resulting from the find- 
ings of the research workers. I would, however, like to 
suggest that as Individuals and Citizens, it is everyone’s 
duty, whatever their profession or occupation, to utilize 
“ valuable 
material for public agitation and propaganda.” As Charles 
Booth remarked in the 19th century, “In intensity of 
feeling, and not in statistics, lies the power to move the 
world. But by statistics must this power be guided if it 
would move the world aright.” 
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Finally, I should like just to mention the considerable 
value which social research would possess in a State in 
which the Government in power functioned on the basis of 
rational planning for the good of all members of the com- 
munity in the field of housing, education, recreation, indus- 
trial relations, and so on. A moment’s reflection will, I 
am sure, lead you to the conclusion that the collection of 
all the relevant facts would, in such a situation, be an 
essential pre-requisite for such rational planning. 


Sursum Corda 
POWER CENTRES 


“ For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates ; he hath blessed thy children within thee.’ Psalm 147 verse 13. 


HE psalmist addresses himself to the city of Jerusalem, 

the pride of the Jewish Nation, a city whose builder 

is Jehovah, a city in which were gathered the outcasts of 

Israel. It was a city which was intended to be a place of 

peace, as the very name indicates, but Jerusalem knew no 
peace. 

Christ in his day spoke of this city of David in solemn 
terms, “‘ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem thou that killest the pro- 
phets and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” 

We picture the city surrounded by hostile forces. We 
can almost sense the rattling of chariots and the stamping 
of war horses outside its gates. Should these gates be 
weak, then the lives of the children within are in danger. 

This is no modern warfare. ‘There are no aeroplanes to 
bomb the city. The mountains around Jerusalem form a 
natural fortress, but in addition, a high wall has been built 
around the city and the enemy can enter it only through 
the gates. ‘The psalmist has no doubt in his mind but that 
the security of the children within the walls depends on the 
strengthening of the bars of the gates by Jehovah. 

The picture of Jerusalem which the psalmist paints for 
us is symptomatic of our own human experience. There 
is no peace in the human soul. There are divers forces 
assailing on it, and if the bars of our gates are weak, then 
we fall easy victims to the hostile forces outside our gates. 
Where however our wills have been strengthened by 
Jehovah, nothing can harm us. Thank God there is such 
a power to which we can hold and cling, and which no one 
has power to take away from us. 

Now it is our human institutions which constitute these 
walls, and the souls of those within can only develop and 
realise themselves inside them. We may with the poet 
John Keats describe this space as the vale for the making 


of souls. A “‘ vale of soul making.’ Here the basic social 
unit is the family. St. Paul writing to “ his own son in 
the faith” Timothy, says, “ But if any widow have child- 
ren or nephews, let them learn first to shew piety at home 
and to requite their parents : for that is good and acceptable 
before God.’ Many a child has been brouzht up in a 
home where these ideas are instilled in its early youth, and 
as the power to choose is an individual prerogative that 
even the gods cannot take away from us, so he chooses and 
may often choose the downward road. 


An African widow had a son who associated himself 
with bad fellows. Now and again these boys got them- 
selves into trouble and were imprisoned. This widow 
used to work in order to earn money with which to pay the 
fines for her son. Her sacrifice made no impression on 
this boy. Day by day he and his companions got into 
deeper waters, and the loving parent continued paying the 
fines. 


One day, however, something happened. The way- 
ward boys called on the widow’s son for their usual evil 
pursuits. Instead of the normal ready response on this 
day tears ran down his cheeks. ‘“‘C me along, man; 
what is the matter? Are you afraid of the police ?”’ This 
boy was not afraid of the police, but something had 
happened. Whilst his mother was working in order to 
earn money to pay her son’s fines her hand had been caught 
in a machine and badly mutilated. The sight of her muti- 
lated hand made a deep impression on the mind of this boy, 
and brought about a change of heart. No power was 
strong enough to draw him away from the wounded hand 
of his mother. 


Here is another story which stresses the same truth. A 
Native boy from the reserves went to an industrial centre 
to look for work. He got it and occasionally wrote home 
and sent some money to support the family. All seemed 
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to be well, but there came a sudden change. The boy 
ceased to write .ome. No money was forthcoming. 
Something had happened. ‘The boy had joined a group of 
gangsters, living along the mountain slopes. His mother 
made up her mind to go and fetch her son. Many people 
tried to dissuade her from her idea. ‘‘ What hope have 
you?” they asked. ‘‘ None whatsoever,” she answered, 
“save that I glory in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
She reached her destination and after seeing the authorities 
and going through the necessary formalities, started on her 
quest. As she clambered up the slopes of the mountain, 
she burst into music, singing her favourite hymn. The 
bandits heard the singing ; one of them became restless, 
and cried out, “That is my mother’s voice.” He broke 
away from his company and went out to meet her. What 
a reunion! God had strengthened the bars of their gates 
and had blessed the children within the walls of that home. 
The lost child was on his way back. 

Let us now move forward to another sphere which is 
also a vale for the making of souls. Many people cherish 
to their last days impressions created at school. In a 
certain African township, there was a school. Every day 
about 12 o’clock the work of the school was interrupted by 
some Europeans who came in cars to fetch some of the 
boys to serve as their caddies on the golf course. The 
Principal was perturbed by this. One evening he called 
together the parents of the school children and told them 
about this practice. He was told by the parents, that inas- 
much as the presence of the children at school brought 
him some money at the end of the month, the parents were 
equally grateful to the caddies for the money they brought 
with them trom the golf course. Now the work of a school 
may be viewed from different angles. You may have 
parents with a selfish mentality. You may have a Principal 
Teacher who disregards-everybody but himself. This is 
his school, and his yard stick for measuring its success is 
the examination results. You may have a manager who 
will appoint only those teachers who are prepared to pay 
him five pounds or so. . You may have an inspector of 
schools who bullies both staff and students. You will no 
doubt agree that no healthy school can grow in that kind of 
The bars of the gates are weak. There is a 
A school is like a joint 


atmosphere. 
great deal of self-assertiveness. 
company, comprising the Education Department, the 
managers, the parents, the teachers and the children. ‘The 
most important of all these groups is the school child. We 
may with effect re-iterate the words of the great educa- 
tionist. Froebel, ‘‘ Come let us live for our children.” 
All efforts are being made to make a good citizen of this 
child. He must grow up a true Christian gentleman. 
Much good.can be done when those undertaking this task 
first dedicate themselves to the Supreme Power.‘ In 
Thy light we shall see light.””. Then and only then can we 
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truly say, ‘ He hath strengthened the bars of our gates, and 
hath blessed our children within our walls.’ 

The last sphere, upon which I wish to touch is the 
church, particularly the African Church. When the early 
missionaries first introduced the Christian religion to the 
African people they made much use of lay preachers. It is 
true that the laymen had not much education, but they 
had in full measure singleness of purpose, sincerity and 
humility of spirit. One shudders to think where we 
should be in our church work without them. I mention 
this because there is a new spirit abroad, that is quite 
foreign to our mode of worship, that the minister who is 
paid tor his work must do his work and not look about for 
help. The African people rightly look to the educated 
Africans for guidance in many walks of life. May they 
not look in vain! If, however, we are to carry out our 
Mission with any measure of success, we shall first and fore- 
most seek that power that will strengthen the bars of our 
gates, and bless God’s children within the churches. I 
knew a man who was a worshipper, but when the time came 
for him to sit at the Lord’s table, he left. He had a valid 
reason. St. Paul’s words of warning about partaking un- 
worthily were too much for him. 

There is something to be said for this attitude, for we 
dare not come to the Lord’s table with flagrant impurity ; 
but that is not the whole story. Merely adopting this 
attitude would lead us nowhere. Our criticism of this 
attitude is that it implies that we are strong enough to fight 
our own battles alone, and we refuse to believe that there 
is one mortal who is strong enough to do that. We there- 
fore come unto the Lord’s table not trusting in our own 
goodness, for there is no good thing in us ; but we come to 
Him who is our strength, our hope, our all. He assures us 
that His grace is sufficient for us. We come to His table 
with our blemishes, just as Mephibosheth who was lame 
of his feet sat, at King David’s table. May we when the 
stormy blasts of life threaten to lash fiercely at us get inside 
the stronghold, and entrust ourselves to Christ, who is the 
strength of our gates, our Rock of Ages. 

B. B. MpLEDLE. 


A Prayer 


UR Father, we thank Thee for all experiences that brace 
our spirits. We thank ‘Thee that Thou dost not 

leave us in a land of ease nor give to us always our desire 
and so send leanness into our souls. We thank Thee for 
the night and the storm and the blinding spray. We thank 
Thee for all difficulty and temptation and sorrow which 
Thou hast permitted to come into our life. We thank 
Thee for all that these things have taught ; for the courage 


ee ee 


| 
| 
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which they have inspired ; for the patience they have 
wrought in us; for the lesser confidence in self and the 
greater confidence in Thee; for the new understanding 
that the Eternal God is our refuge and that underneath are 
the everlasting arms ; for the peace that passeth all under- 
standing, that the things of earth cannot give nor take away. 


We thank ‘Thee that so often when the night has come 


_ down our spirits have risen ; when comforts have fled we 


have known more of the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of God; when friends have forsaken we 


have been enabled to say, I am not alone for the Father is 


with me; and when the sun and the light and the moon 
and the stars have been darkened, there has risen on us the 
Sun of Righteousness with healing in His wings. 


Do Thou enable us to go into the future mindful of these 
things. Help us to welcome danger as a friend and lover. 
When there is a call for new resource, may we find our 
powers increased by a double portion of ‘hy Spirit. May 
we steadfastly set our face to go to Jerusalem though the 
end be a cross with wounds and shame. May we be 
enabled to say, This my joy no man taketh from me. Do 
Thou give us strength for all tasks and joy in overcoming. 

And so, though troubled on every side, yet may we not 
be distressed ; though perplexed yet not in despair ; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken ; cast down but not destroyed ; 
always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in 
our body. 


That these things may be fulfilled in us do Thou bless us 
beyond our asking. And unto ‘Thee, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit shall be the praise for ever. 

Amen. 


Christian Work in a Multi- 
Racial Society 


A REFRESHER COURSE 


For Christian Workers of all Races and of all 
Denominations. 


To be held from 27th to 30th June, 1953, inthe St. Andrew’s 
Church Hall, 86 Commercial Road, Durban, under the 
auspices of :— THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ FEL- 
LOWSHIP, (President :— Rev. R. D. Adendorff, B.A.) 


This is an inter-denominational inter-racial Fellowship 
of full-time Christian workers, that came into being to 
counter the ills brought about by the racial riots. It con- 
tinues to work for Christian Collaboration. 

It is hoped that this Refresher Course will interest mis- 
sionaries and ordained and lay workers in all fields of 
Christian work. 
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The approach will be un-denominational, at university 
undergraduate level. 


PANEL OF LECTURERS 
The following have generously offered to give their 
services :— 
Rev. Eustace H. Wade, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Durban. 
Rev. Dr. Robert Craig, M.A., B.D.,S.T.M., Ph.D. 
Head of Dept. of Divinity, University of Natal. 
Rev. R. D. Adendorff, B.A., 
Superintendent, Methodist Indian Missions, Natal. 
Rev. John C. Adams, M.A., 
Secretary, African Missions Committee, Natal Presbytery. 


Rev. J. C. David, 
Priest in Charge, St. Aidan’s Anglican Indian Mission. 


Rev. G. C. Cato, M.A. (Hons.), B.D., 
Lecturer in Physics, Non- European Medical School, 
University of Natal. 
Dr. Edgar H. Brookes, M.A., Ph.D., 
Formerly Principal, Adams College, and ex-Senator 
representing Natal Natives. 
Dr. Alan B. Taylor, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Medical Superintendent, McCord Zulu Hospital. 
Miss S. C. Kachelhoffer, M.A., B.D., S.T.M., 
Principal, Epworth High School, Pietermaritzburg. 
Mr. D. M. Malcolm. 
Lecturer in Zulu, Univ. of Natal. Formerly Director 
of Native Education, Natal. Hon. Treasurer, Church 
of Scotland African Missions Committee. 
Miss Elizabeth Sneddon, M.A., 
Head of Dept. of Speech and Drama, University of Natal. 
Mr. A. W. Rees, M.A., 
Senior Lecturer in History, University of Natal. 
Miss M. G. Park, M.A., 
Lecturer in History, University of Natal. 
Mr. F. I. Munjoma, 
Principal, Umpumulo Practising School, Mapumulo. 


Course Organisers :— 


Mr. E. P. Reim, M.Sc. M.I.Mech.E., 

A.M.I-C.E: 
Senior Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering, Univ. of 
Natal. 

Seconded by Berea Presbyterian Church for’ Indian 
Christian Work. 

Mr. Joseph Prakasim. 
Secretary, Indian and Coloured work, Durban and 

District Sunday School Union, 


(Eng.), 
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TIME TABLE 
(Subject to modification.) 
SATURDAY, 27th June. 


9.0/9.45 am. Introductory Address. 
Rev. R. D. Adendorff. 
9.50/10.35 The New Testament. 
10.55/11.40. Modern Leaders of Thought. 
11.45/12.30. The Gospel in a Modern World. 
. Rev. Dr. Craig. 
2.0/2.45 p.m. Religious Education. Miss S. C. 
Kachelhoffer. 
3.0/3.45. Wayside Sunday Schools. Mr. F. L. 
_ Munjoma. 
(General Invitation to Sunday School Teachers for Sat. 
Aft.) 
Sunday, 28th June. 
2.0/2.45 p.m. Interdenominational Communion 
Service. Rev. J. C. Adams. 
3.0/3.30. African Choir. McCord Choir. 
Hymns in vernacular to traditional music 
and movement,, by Indian children. 
Arr. by Rev. R. D. Adendorff. 
4.0/5.0. Public Session. Rev. Eustace H. Wade, 
M.A. 
Laymen’s Responsibility in Mis- 
sion Work. 
MONDAY, 29th June. 
9.0/9.45 am. Religion and World History. 
Miss M. Park. 
9.50/10.354 Some Aspects of Christianity and 
Human History. Mr. A. W. Rees. 
10.55/11.40. Christianity and World History. 
First Five Centuries. Dr. Edgar 
Brookes. 
1145/1230. The Gospel and Modern Heresies. 
Miss S. C. Kachelhoffer. 
2.0/2.45 p.m. The Old Testament in a Modern 
| World. 
3.0/3.45. Rev. G. C. Cato. 
Tuesday, 30th June. 
9.0/9.45 am. The Background of Asia and 
Christianity. Rev. R. D. Adendorff, 
9.50/10.35. Church Unity. The Church of 
South India. Rev. J. C. David, 
10.55/11.40. Medical Mission Work. Dr. Alan 
Taylor. 
11.45/12.30 Voice Production. A Benefit to 
both Hearers and Speaker. 
Miss Elizabeth Sneddon. 
2.0/2.45 p.m. The Background of Africa and 
Christianity. 
3.0/3.45. African Sects and Nationalism. 


Mr. D. M. Malcolm. 
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This plan, with its wide variety of subjects, is a prelimi- 
nary to more detailed work in subsequent courses that may 
be arranged. 

It is hoped that this Course will also serve as a meeting 
ground for Christian workers of different denominations 
and of all races, in all fields of work. 

Donations towards teas and incidental expenses, by those 
attending, will be appreciated. 

Where possible, lecture summaries will be distributed, 
but a note book and pencil should be brought. 

Help is offered to anyone having particular difficulty in 
arranging accommodation. 

Help in securing publicity for this Course will be appre- 
ciated. 

Secretary : Rev. J. M. Francis. (Of Christ’s Church, 
Sydenham, Durban.) 
Address : 29 Stanley Copley Drive, Sydenham, 
Telephone : 88-8481. Durban. 


Day of Prayer for Students 


We ask that the clergy and congregations of our Churches 
should unite in prayer for students and scholars on Sun- 
day, 10th May, 1953, as requested by the Students’ 
Christian Association of South Africa. The needs of 
student youth of all races and the work of the Students’ 
Christian Association are commended to your private and 
corporate prayers on that day. 


Signed : 
Geoffrey : Cape ‘Town. 
H. Hellyer: President, Baptist Union of S.A. 


Horton Davies : Chairman, Congregational Union of S.A. 

J. Wesley Hunt : President, Methodist Conference of S.A. 

P. B. Hawkridge : Moderator, Presbyterian Assembly of S.A. 

W. Hooker Rowdon ; Vicar-General, Church of England in 
S.A. 

W. S. Cocnradie: Chairman, S.C.A. General Council. 

F. J. Liebenberg : General Secretary. 

B. B. Burnett: Chairman, English Medium Work. 

Margaret Nash: 'Travelling Secretary, F.M.W. 


‘* THE KEY TO THE FUTURE ” 

Mr. Aaron H. Mwenya, who has recently returned from 
Britain, has seen more of Europe in a short time than have 
many Europeans. He has visited France, Switzerland and 
Austria, and has sent a long description to ‘‘ Mutende”’ a 
North Rhodesian paper, telling of his travels. He ends his 
letter with the following words : 

‘““’The impression I have gained as a result of all that I 
have observed during my visits to so many European coun- 
tries is that of profound admiration for the wonderful 
works and modern inventions which have been achieved, 
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none of which would have been possible without education 
and endurance. 


THE ONLY KEY 
“Tt is, however, clear from all I have seen that, to me, 
the only key to a true modern civilization is a Christian 
education and hard work in all undertakings. I speak of 
Christian education since it is the only type of education 


which can provide for both material and spiritual needs of - ‘ : 
é . Church though in a state of schism towards one another. 


human beings and through which the world-wide problems 
of today could be solved better. 


HARD WORK 
** T quite realize it has taken the white man thousands of 
years to achieve his present standard of civilization, but on 
the whole, it has meant to him hard work, ingenuity and 
perseverance, both intellectually and physically. The 
result is a glorious materialization worthy of the greatest 
pride capable of mankind. 


IN AFRICA 

** A similar pride can also be achieved in African coun- 
tries in a comparatively short time through better under- 
standing and full co-operation with those Europeans who 
have the welfare and development of the Africans as their 
first consideration. ) 

“ But it can only be achieved by taking what is best, and 
so providing a balance between economic and spiritual 
development in our African countries, and that is why I 


think Christian education is the key to the future.” 


New Books 


Schism in the Early Church. S.L. Greenslade, D.D. 

(S.C.M.) 21 shillings. 

Professor Greenslade does not deal with the continuous 
history of Schisms. He enumerates in an Appendix ni e 
different kinds, and in the body of the book he treats of the 
cause and cure. Among the causes we have Personal, 
Nationalism, Rival Sees ; Liturgical disputes and Prob- 
lems of Discipline ; (sometimes he examines the same 
Schism under different headings). Under the title ‘‘ The 
Church’s response to Schism ”’ we have Coercion, Nego- 
tiation. ‘Theological Reconsideration. He then passes 
on to “ The consequences of Schism ”’ and ‘‘ Some reflec- 
tions on Christian unity.” 

It will be noticed that Doctrine does not figure among 
the causes. The author, that is, accepts the view that 
Heresy means false doctrine and the word Schism describes 
an orthodox sect though he points out that the distinction 
became more and more difficult, especially in the case of 
Montanism, which he classes as a Schism. He says in the 
Appendix that “it was and is regarded as a heresy . . but its 
general character was a revivalist movement ”’ In few cases 
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is it easy to maintain the distinction : ‘‘ most schisms,” as 
he says, ‘‘ raise serious theological issues’ and the very 
fact of separation will probably lead to a heretical doctrine 
of the Church. 

If Professor Greenslade is so anxious to uphold the 
difference between Schism and Heresy, it is because it is 
part of his general view that all Christian bodies, who join 
the Oecumenical Movement, are members of the One 


If the analogy is pressed, Quakers and members of the 
Salvation Army are heretics, though the author contents 
himself with saying “‘ They are unsacramental bodies and 
thereby excuse us from judgments which might be diffi- 
cult ’—surely a delicious way of evading a problem. 

There have been times when Protestants have had scant 
regard for the Fathers. After all, on their view, that “‘ the 
Bible and the Bible only is the religion of Protestants ”’ 
there is no reason why Ambrose or Cyprian should be a 
more competent interpreter of it than Luther or Calvin 
(they generally made an exception of their favourite, St. 
Augustine). It is interesting to see that an Evangelical, 
like Professor Greenslade, is not hostile. ‘‘ At their best” 
he says “the Fathers had grasped better than we have 
done for some centuries the meaning of St. Paul’s words 
‘Charity which is the bond of perfectness.’ ”’ 

Still it is admitted that the Fathers are on the whole 
Catholic in tone and he adds that modern Western thought - 
is not patristic “if we allow, what the early Church would 
not allow, that various separate communions are within 
the Catholic Church.” 

The matter is not quite so simple as all that and (as so 
often) the crux of the argument centres upon the magnifi- 
cent and capacious but not always consistent mind of 
Augustine. Here Professor Greenslade executes a brilliant 
manoeuvre. Most liberals support Augustine in his view 
that certain Sacraments are valid even outside the Catholic 
Church. Professor Greenslade on the contrary points — 
out that Augustine regards such Sacraments as against 
Cyprian’s teaching that Sacraments could only be adminis- 
tered within the true Church. But Professor Greenslade 
points out that Augustine did not regard schismatic Sacra- 
ments as efficacious though they were valid, ‘‘ Non utiliter 
habent”’. He urges that almost everybody would now go 
further, and admit that real Grace accompanies such Sa- 
craments. ‘Then hey presto! we are round at the Cypria- 
nic view again. If real Grace accompanies them, they 
must be in the Catholic Church. No one could doubt Dr. 
Greenslade’s cumplete sincerity but there is surely a twinkle 
ir his eye when he says ‘‘ We hold the healthy Cyprianic 
apprehension that Church Ministry and Sacraments are 
organic to one another’. He knows quite well that St. 
Cyprian held as firmly that the Apostolical Succession was 
the mark of the true Church and it was at least a clearer test 
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than what the author suggests as a substitute, “* solemn- 
ly setting apart men to be ordained by Christ through the 
prayers of the Church there represented as its ministers.” 

It is a good book full of information interestingly expres- 
sed. Nor can we miss the note of real zeal for a united 
Christendom. Only at the very last page do his charm 
and courtesy desert him, where he says that “‘ not to re- 
cognise each other as sister churches is spiritual blind- 
ness.” ‘To charge the Roman communion and the Holy 
Orthodox Church and a very large part of his own Church 
with the sin of the Pharisees does not advance the cause of 
Reunion a single step. 

IY H. BraBanv. 


* * * * 


Early Christian Worship by Oscar Cullmann, (S.C.M. 

Press, 124 pp. 8/-.) 

This is No. 10 in the “ Studies in Biblical Theology ” 
series. It consists of two sections :—- 

(a) The basic characteristics of early Christian Wor- 

ship, 

(b) John’s Gospel and early Christian Worship. 

The subject is, of course, of very great interest and there 
is much in this study of it that is attractive. ‘The sources 
of information are, admittedly, tantalisingly scanty, but the 
treatment of them is strained and disappointing. It is 
generally true that “one can see a good deal through a 
chink in the fence,” but Dr. Cullmann appears to see a 
good deal more than ig there, and the result is not very con- 
vincing. He believes that the Gospel of John has as one of 
its chief concerns the connection between the Christian 
worship of the evangelist’s time and the historical life of 
Jesus, and he is not alone among commentators in this ; but 
his support of the idea will seem to many over-imaginative 
and somewhat strained. It is difficult to avoid the feeling 
that he is determined to find references to the Christian 
sacraments wherever possible. ‘There is little reference to 
other forms of worship. 


* %& * % 


A Faith for Tough Times, by Harry Emerson Fosdick 
(Student Christian Movement Press, London : 8/6). 
Dr. Fosdick, though now in his seventies and no longer 

minister of Riverside Church, New York, has lost none of 

his power. In this short book, which consists of three 
addresses given to about a thousand ministers and other 

Christian leaders, he deals in his inimitable way with some 

of the problems that haunt the minds of thoughtful men 

and women to-day. He does not shirk the issues, but, 
taking as his themes, ‘‘ The Eternal is Real,” “ Vitality is 

Mightier than Size,” and ‘‘ Adequate Power is Available,” 

he shows how we have in the Christian Faith solutions-on 

which men may build their lives in this atomic age. 
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English for Africans, by David Wilson, (Shuter and 

Shooter 5/-). 

Although this little book is intended as a handbook for 
teachers and pupils in Secondary, High and Training 
Schools and for teachers in Primary and Practising Schools, 
it omits too many sections of the post-primary school 
English syllabus. 


In the first chapter one finds much good advice. There 


~ follow sections with useful remarks on the writing of letters 


and compositions. ‘The value of the chapter on How to 


Express Time would have been enhanced by the provision 


of more exercises—a remark which applies to most of the 
book. 
Instructive as they are, chapters eight to sixteen would 
prove very boring to pupils. 
J.M. 


* * * * 


World Christian Handbook, 1952 Edition. Edited by 
E, J. Bingle and Kenneth G. Grubb (World Dominion 
Press, London: £1 1s. Od., and cheaper edition 15/-). 

The World Christian Handbook first appeared in 1949, and 

was found to meet a felt need. 

it every two or three years. ‘This new edition brings facts 
and figures up to date. It is different from the first in that 
it does not contain a long survey of Churches and Missions 
throughout the world. It deals with the world at large in 

a more impressionistic way, and seeks to provide for certain 

omissions. Among these are an account of the ecumenical 


movement, more especially since the Amsterdam Assembly — 


of 1948, some account of the work of the Roman Catholic 
Churches, and a number of contributions on matters that 
seem specially significant at the present time. The statis- 
tical sections, which are a main feature of the book, cover 
about 150 pages, while the Directory of Churches and 
Christian Missions occupies another eighty pages. The 
book should be on the desk of everyone interested in world- 
wide Christian movements. 


ee SS 


South African Health Society. 


‘* Nursing as a Profession for Non-European 
Women.”’ 


In response to popular demand the South African Health 
Society has now re-published its pamphlet on this subject, 
and has also brought up to date the list of Institutions 
where Non-European women may train as nurses. These 
two pamphlets may be obtained from the Secretary, South 
African Health Society, P.O. Lovedale, C.P., price 1s., 
post free. 

Please send a Postal Order, not money or stamps, 


It is intended to publish. 


